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It is interesting to compare the bulk of the notes on 
the two Lives. The Iulius has seventy pages of notes 
on forty-five pages of text, the ratio being 14:9, or 
roughly 3:2. The Augustus has 191 pages of notes on 
63 pages of text, the ratio being about 3:1. The notes 
on the second Life are, then, twice as bulky as those on 
the first. Though it is probably true that the Augustus 
needed more annotation, it is hardly possible that the 
discrepancy should be so great. The notes on the 
Iulius seem ample, and need no expansion. Often 
those on the Augustus seem capable of compression. 
Is it necessary to quote in full so many passages from 
an author as familiar and accessible as Horace? A 
fair number of notes struck the reviewer as needless; 
for instance, part of what is said on aedituus on page 198 
might well be omitted, while the long note on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum on page 373 would be 
well covered by a reference to the Introduction. Many 
others could be pared down without serious loss — 
possibly with some gain. Opinions will of course 
differ as to which notes are essential, but there will 
be substantial agreement, I think, that some could be 
dispensed with. 

By way of criticism of specific points in the Com- 
mentary the following may be noted. 

On page no is given a list of abbreviations used in 
the Notes, which is by no means uniformly followed. 
C.I.G. need not have been included, for a search through 
the Notes revealed only one passage containing a refer- 
ence to the Greek Corpus. Several other books more 
often referred to are not listed here, though some 
students might be baffled by the abbreviation L. & S. 
One reference (314) is to volume IX of the "new 
ed." of Pauly-Wissowa, whatever that may mean. 
Another (265) cites Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities 
by page, without naming the edition. Christ's 
Griechische Litteraturgeschichte is cited (354) by the 
pages of the third edition, though the fifth has been 
out for some years. On page 152 no source is given 
for certain statistics on Suetonius's use of ante quam 
and prius quam. On page 251 an expression of Livy 
is quoted without any mention of the place where it 
occurs. Is it really "significant" or only interesting 
that "the birth of Christ falls within this reign of peace" 
when the temple of Janus was closed (252)? The 
comment on immolanti (page 363, note on page 102, 
line 24) might lead a reader to conclude that this 
absolute use of immolate is peculiar to Suetonius; 
Harpers' Latin Dictionary cites the usage from Cicero 
and from his friend Caecina. Nicolaus of Damascus 
is regularly called Nicolas by Professor Rankin. It is 
hardly correct to call the infinitive with apparare 
(311, note on page 75, line 18) a poetic usage, as the 
Thesaurus cites an example from Caesar, B. G. 7.26.3. 
To mention these points is not to deny the worth 
of the book. It is an excellent edition, with valuable 
Notes and Introduction. The reviewer found no 
typographical errors. The text is printed without 



paragraph headings, which would serve to make the 
page more attractive, but in the Notes each chapter is 
preceded by a caption summarizing its contents; those 
in the Augustus lack the brevity of those in the Iulius. 
It is to be regretted that no index has been provided. 
Hamilton College. DONALD Blythe DURHAM. 



CLASSICAL TRAINING AND EFFICIENCY 

Certain statistics that I have recently gathered seem 
to throw some light on the much-debated question 
whether training in the Classics does or does not make 
for efficiency in after life. For the following reason 
they seem to be particularly pertinent. 

Union College, outside of its Engineering Depart- 
ment, which comprises a majority of its students, offers 
three courses, leading, respectively, to the degrees of 
A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. For the A.B. course both Latin 
and Greek are required; for the Ph.B. course, Latin 
is required, but no Greek; and in the B.S. course 
Modern Languages alone are demanded. The engineer- 
ing courses, naturally, are mainly technical, although 
a strong attempt is made to infuse a proper amount 
of cultural studies into them. Students of the A.B. 
course are the only ones eligible to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and, although a few outside of the course have received 
this honor, the fact remains that the Phi Beta Kappa 
graduates of Union are almost without exception those 
who have studied — and . studied intensively — both 
Latin and Greek. If therefore we can ascertain in 
some way how these members of Phi Beta Kappa at 
Union compare with their fellow graduates in aftei life, 
we shall have a fairly good basis of comparison between 
those pursuing a classical course in all its rigor and those 
who do not. 

Of all living Union alumni, 99, or 3.4 per cent., figure 
or have figured in Who's Who in America. This 
statement hardly affords a true estimate of the pro- 
portion of notables among the graduates, since with 
negligible exceptions none get into Who's Who before 
the age of 35, and Union, because it has grown rapidly 
in the last ten years, has a disproportionately large 
number of those who are ineligible simply on account 
of their age. If, as is fairer in a comparison like this, 
we limit our survey to those whose classes were gradu- 
ated prior to 1909, we find that 5.8 per cent are listed. 

Now of the Phi Beta Kappa graduates 38 appear 
in Who's Who. This is 15.5 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa men graduated, and 17 per cent, 
of the number graduated prior to 1909. 

In other words, the percentage of men listed in Who's 
Who is, for each category, as follows: 

Graduated prior to 1919 

All alumni 3,4 

Members of Phi Beta Kappa 15.5 

Not members of Phi Beta Kappa 2.0 

Graduated prior to 1909 

All alumni 5,8 

Members of Phi Beta Kappa 17.0 

Not members of Phi Beta Kappa 4.0 

From which it would seem fair to infer that intensive 
study of Latin and Gieek in College is not a bar to 
success in after life; that, on the contrary, those who 
do not study Latin and Greek suffer by compaiison 
with those who do. 
New York City. ALEXANDER DuANE. 



